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Walker: Meningitis hysteria lacks reason 


Derek Rowan 
Staff Writer 

Tyler area residents have experi¬ 
enced a number of illnesses from the 
ailment called meningitis. Although 
some deaths occurred in other parts of 
East Texas, excessive worry is unnec¬ 
essary, Dr. Kerfoot Walker, Smith 
County public health authority said. 

Meningitis is caused by a bacteria 
called Neisseria meningitidis which 
affects the central nervous system (brain 
and spinal cord) or the blood stream. 
This bacteria, which is related to the 
organism which causes gonorrhea, can 
be found in the throats of 35-45 percent 
of the human population, Walker said. 

Symptoms of meningitis include 
a rapidly climbing fever, headache, 
nausea and stiffness of the neck and 

Mini-mester 

Heather Mcleod 
Staff Writer 

Students who wish to complete 
college credit quickly may want to sign 
up March 8-10 for the mini-mester, 
Registrar William Wilmeth said. 

The mini-mester, beginning 
March 13, will end on May 12. Stu¬ 
dents may register in the registrar’s 
office in the White Administrative Ser¬ 
vices Center. 

Courses to be offered during the 
spring mini-mester include: computer 
hardware/software, microcomputer cir¬ 
cuits, audio and video circuits, advanced 

Students to 

Stephanie Kirby 
Staff Writer 

TJC and UT Tyler will sponsor 
the annual Association for Retarded 
Citizens “Walk a Mile for a Special 
Child” Saturday. 

All proceeds will help to pay ex¬ 
penses for 50 campers, 50 counselors 
and two directors to attend Camp Hey¬ 
day, a camp for the mentally retarded 
from ages 6 to 60. The one-week camp 
costs $550 a camper. This covers 
room, board and nurses. 


back. The illness is less common over 
age 8 but can be found at any age. 

“Meningitis is a very serious, rap¬ 
idly fatal illness, but rare to see,” Walker 
said. 

A vaccine is available for menin ¬ 
gitis but it does not provide complete 
immunity and works for only one year. 
Due to the expense, short supply and 
the seasonal nature of the illness which 
is almost unheard of in warmermonths, 
this vaccination should be sought only 
if contact has been made with active 
meningitis, Walker said. 

Other East Texas areas have 
given the vaccine to the public through 
vaccination clinics. Smith County has 
not established a vaccination program 
because of Center for Disease Control 
restrictions. Walker said. To begin a 


diagnostics, data communications, En¬ 
glish review, American government, 
beginning scuba diving, introduction 
to scuba diving, medical terminology I 
and II, introduction to word process¬ 
ing, art appreciation and reading re¬ 
view. 

Mini-mester courses offered on 
instructional television are: introduc¬ 
tion to computers, American govern¬ 
ment, U.S. history and introduction to 
psychology. 

Students in ITV courses can watch 
lectures by checking out videos, watch¬ 
ing cable or satellite TV, recording 


It is an expensive experience, but 
for most campers, “it is their Wet & 
Wild and Six Rags,” Psychology In¬ 
structor Rebecca Foster said. 

The Walk will begin with registra¬ 
tion at 9 a.m. and actual walking at 10 
a.m. at Bergfeld Park in Tyler. Total 
walking distance is 1.3 miles. 

Entry costs $10 and includes a T- 
shirt. Entrants will be eligible for draw¬ 
ings throughout the walk for prizes 
which include money and meals from 
local restaurants. The big prize will be 


program the area must have 10 con¬ 
firmed cases per 100,000 population 
within three months. “The Tyler cases 
were totally episodic, unrelated cases— 
none of them even knew each other,” 
Walker said. Some 550 people received 
vaccines left from the Wodenprogram 
inTyler last weekend but Smith County 
still doesn't fit the criteria to provide 
vaccinations to the public, health de¬ 
partment officials said. 

To prevent and avoid this dis¬ 
ease, a person should maintain good 
health through nutrition and exercise 
and try to lower stress. Ifmultiple symp¬ 
toms appear or contact has been made 
with a person who is known to have 
active meningitis, medical treatment 
should be sought immediately, Walker 
said. 


them at home or seeing them in the 
Vaughn Library or the RTDC Learning 
Resources Center. 

Students enrolled in an ITV course 
must attend one orientation session 
during the first course week to meet the 
instructor, receive the class syllabus, 
and test schedules. Orientation is man¬ 
datory to verify student’s enrollment. 

Anyone who is eligible to enroll 
for a course at TJC may enroll in ITV. 
Veterans are eligible to earn benefits 
for ITV courses, but they should talk to 
a VA college counselor before regis¬ 
tering, Wilmeth said. 


a boot rocker made by Bob Benson. 
Benson has made such rockers for Presi¬ 
dent Bush and Terry Bradshaw, Foster 
said. 

Corporate entries are also encour¬ 
aged. The Carrier Corporation has 
already bought 150 shirts. The largest 
group of walkers will win a trophy. 
Anyone who knows a corporation that 
may be interested is encouraged to con¬ 
tact Foster at 510-2278. 

Some 3,000 walkers are expected 
to turn out. To sign up, call Foster. 
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Zits cause break-out in crime 


Heather McLeod 
Staff Writer 

After a few rounds of 
thumb war with the remote, I 
gave up and watched the 6 p.m. 
news. 

The evening's focus was 
the outburst of juvenile crime 
in East Texas. I thought, “Oh 
great. Here we go again, an¬ 
other one of those look-what- 
our-world-is-coming-to-but- 
we-really-don’t-have-any- 
real-solutions-for-ya-sorry 
news stories.”How depressing. 

My mind was beginning 
to wander toward the direction 
of what’s for dinner when I 
heard a feature on teens with 
zits. Now this was news. 

The news reporter re¬ 
vealed the connection between 
acne and teen stress. I can re¬ 
late to this. One small blemish 


Itneverfails. It’sthe night 
of the big concert, the second 
date with the guy I think may 
be “the one” and I’m meeting 
his parents for the first time. 
I’m finally dressed. Every hair 
is in place. I go in for a final 
makeup touch-up and Bam! 
Mount Rushmore has relocated 
to the tip of my nose, a picture 
familiar to many, I’m sure. 

Suddenly it was as clear 
to me as the uh... pimple on your 
face. Those two news stories I 
heard earlier were related. Those 
juveniles weren’t being inter¬ 
viewed in the dark because they 
were ashamed of their crimes. 
They had zits and lots of them. 
So many, in fact, they had driven 
them to their crimes. 

How often do you see teen 
criminals looking face-on to¬ 
ward the camera? Not often. 


their chins pressed to their 
chest. These kid criminals have 
not just festering on the out¬ 
side, they’ve festered on the 
inside until they exploded in 
anger. 

Zits are behind the erup¬ 
tion of juvenile crime in our 
society. So the big question is 
why haven’t the experts fig¬ 
ured this out already? Are we 
more satisfied with griping 
about our problems than look¬ 
ing for solutions? 

Think of all the money 
and time put into the what’s- 
wrong-with-our-children ef¬ 
fort. We place the blame on 
broken homes, lack of disci¬ 
pline and poor education. But 
no real solution has been 
found—no solution that could 
absolutely clear up this blem¬ 
ish on our society, like an inex¬ 


on my face can drive me to They have their jackets 
intense madness. stretched over their heads and 


Broken families: blemish 


The difficulty of getting 
rid of a zit is nothing com¬ 
pared to the complicated so¬ 
lution of eliminating juvenile 
crime. Anybody is eager to 
get rid of a huge zit on their 
nose. Few are willing to 
change now.orhelp others do 
so, for results that will be¬ 
come evident much later. 

The roots of much teen 
crime can be traced back to 
dysfunctional families. 

Children are showing 
the effects of more broken 
homes today than ever be¬ 
fore. Spousal abuse is ram¬ 
pant. Growing up in an envi¬ 
ronmentwhere themotherand 
father cannot hold a conver¬ 
sation without abusive yell¬ 
ing does not give a child an 
example of what a husband 
wife relationship should be. 
Who will teach these children 
how to love when their own 


parents are fighting and abu¬ 
sive toward each othei? It’s an 
endlesscydeofabuseunlesssome- 
one takes the initiative to change. 

Another family problem is 
discipline. Manydifferentidcasof 
discipline today include spank¬ 
ings, groundings, time out, talk¬ 
ing problems out, among oth¬ 
ers. The question is, are these 
actually being done to teach 
children control? Many work¬ 
ing parents must leave their 
children at daycare centers. 
They can not see their children 
interacting with others. Those 
who woik in daycares and schools 
limitedin the amount of discipline 
they can exert If the child is not 
taught values and discipline at 
hcmte, they will carry on the 
violence andunruly behaviorintO 
all of life. 

Children who grow up in 
these verbally and physically 
abusive familiessufferfromlack 


pensive over-the-counter zit 
cream that really works. 

on society 

of self-esteem. After a lifetime 
of being told they are useless 
and will amount to nothing, the 
message soaks in. Unless the 
adolescent has natural-bom 
determination to succeed, 
they must have leadership 
from their parents or some 
otheradulttofeelwoflhyenough 
to succeed. 

Teat crime also abounds 
becauseforsome,that’stheway 
the family has always been. 

The lives of children 
are not determined by fate. A 
difference can be made in 
their lives if they just take 
the initiative to do so, and we 
take the time to give them the 
support 

: Would teen crime cbm- 
iSetelydisaf^eariftherewere 
Jo d^fiftictional families? 
Not likely. But a step toward 
this direction could make a 
noticeable difference. 


from page 


and field, and I also used to 
deliver meals to AIDS people,” 
Hicks said, according to an 
article in XPress magazine. 
“But because I’m gone so 
much, I can’t really do that, 
because I can’t keep consis¬ 


tency with that So now I just 
try to lend my talent, my time.” 

Hicks on cheating: 

“They say that now in 
college, 67 percent of college 
students cheat., and professors 
try to curb this by printing at the 
top of tests, ‘Show your work.’ 
Now, how are you going to cheat 


anddothat?Drawapicture of you 
looking on somebody else’s 
paper?” 

The Bald Ambition Tour 
willtake Hicks to 150 colleges and 
universities and clubs through¬ 
out the U.S. and to Edinburgh, 
Scotland. 



"I'm married, so I don't even 
care." —James Egloff, 
freshman 


"If it 'sjust one, depending on 
where it is, it is not a problem, 
but if there is a lot, it is a 
problem." —Michele Oliver, 
sophomore 


How do you feel when you get a zit? 



"I have a big one right now, so 
don't even come near me with 
that camera," —Keri Benson, 
sophomore 


"Depends on how big it is. If it 
is really big, you feel like, 
"Aren't I past this stage yet ? 
—Ryan Tucker, sophomore 
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Political pioneer 
seeks new view 


Carla Bass 
Staff Writer 

Closely watching gov¬ 
ernment for changes and read¬ 
ing good literature are 92-year- 
old Vera Schultz's two pas¬ 
sions but now she needs to do 
this through another's eyes. 

After losing her sight 10 
years ago, Schultz has de¬ 
pended on others to read to her 
in her former home in Mill 
Valley, Calif. Schultz recently 
moved to her daughter’s ranch 
in Ben Wheeler and her family 
is now offering to pay area 
students to resume this task. 

“I’m still very much in¬ 
terested in everything,” Schultz 
said. “I would want a student 
who has a lively curiosity and 
an interest in reading new and 
old books.” 

Students could control 
their own schedule, reading for 
two or three hours anytime 
from 11 a.m. until 6 or 7 p.m. 
on the weekday of their choice, 
she said. The readers need only 
a proficient reading voice and 
a friendly personality, in addi¬ 
tion to curiosity. 

Her readers in California 
found benefits “flowed both 
ways,” Schultz said. Most 
readers had been American 
Association of University 
Women members. Schultz was 
very active in this organization 
and even has an AAUW schol¬ 
arship established in her name. 

“We were able to review 
many interesting historical 
facts about the city, county and 
AAUW. I was even able to 
give them some information 
on past AAUW events they 
hadn’t encountered before,” 
Schultz said. 


Schultz also loves biog¬ 
raphies. She has read about 
every first lady from Martha 
Washington to Nancy Reagan. 
Involvement in government is 
something she shares with 
these famous women. Her work 
as a pioneer for women in gov¬ 
ernment is chronicled in a book 
Dr. Evelyn M. Radford wrote 
as her doctoral thesis. 

‘They called me an ice¬ 
breaker,” Schultz said, “I had 
many years of active political 
participation.” 

After earning a master’s 
degree and working as the 
women’s editor for the Oak¬ 
land Post in California under 
Publisher and Editor William 
Randolph Hearst, she moved 
to Mill Valley in 1928. 

With an animated voice 
and expression that seems 
much younger than her 92 
years, she recounted the 67 
years she spent reshaping 
county government in Mill 
Valley. She was first women 
on the Marin County Board of 
Supervisors. The fledgling 
League of Women Voters 
flourished under her guidance. 

Schultz was instrumen¬ 
tal in signing Frank Lloyd 
Wright to build the civic center 
and mustered public support to 
build the Golden Gate Bridge. 

Although these accom¬ 
plishments are behind her now, 
another generation can draw 
from her experience 

“I would welcome stu¬ 
dents,” Schultz said. “I think 
the students would find it 
worthwhile too.” 

Interested students can 
call Schultz’s daughter, Joyce 
Hester, at 903-833-2540. 




Photo by Heather McLeod 

GREEN THUMB-Nursery owner Don Ingram gives a helping hand to dwarf holly bushes, 
which are easy-care landscaping shrubs. 


Plant now for flower power 

Heather McLeod next year’s blooming and fertilizer is no 


Staff Writer 

People planning to landscape this sea¬ 
son should plant now. Nursery Owner Don 
Ingram said. 

Azaleas are very popular in Tyler, but 
Ingram warns that they are not 
theeasiestplantto maintain. Other 
good choices are the dwarf holly, 
cleyera japonica and roses. 

The smaller the azalea is 
when bought, the more likely it is 
to live, Ingram said. The plants 
are from Alabama, so if they are 
planted while small, they are 
more likely to adapt to our cli¬ 
mate. 

Ingram said azaleas come 
in red, white, pink, light and dark 
purple and burnt orange. 

Most popular of 300 variet¬ 
ies of azaleas are dwarfs that only 
grow two to four feet tall. 

Azaleas should be planted 
in a raised bed of 50 percent peat 
moss and good top soil. 

“Azaleas don’t like wet 
feet,” Ingram said. The soil must 
stay only moist. 

Ingram said azaleas need equal amounts 
of sun and shade. They should be planted in 
flower beds on the north side of their houses, 
because they can take more cold than heat. 

After blooms fall off is time to prune for 
shape, Ingram said. Then fertilize for growth. 
Azaleas will grow for three months. 

The nurseryman’s rule of thumb is to 
“prune them about tax time, but not after July 
4,” Ingram said. July is when buds set for 


longer needed. 

People wanting to spruce up their 
hedges should consider the burford holly. 
These hollies grow from three to four feet 
tall. They have oblong, waxy leaves with a 
spiny point. Only the female 
hollies will have red berries. 

‘These are wonderful little 
shrubs because you can shape 
them like you want them and 
they are easy to take care of,” 
Ingram said. 

Ingram said the cleyera 
japonica makes a good comer 
plant because it grows very 
tall and fertilizing is hardly 
necessary after planting. 

The new leaves on a cleyera 
will have a red accent. These 
grow to about four feet. 

“Everybody wants to grow 
Tyler roses,” Ingram said. 
They grow well in sandy soil. 

The best way to buy roses 
is potted, Ingram said. They 
are also sold as bare root, 
which must be planted imme¬ 
diately, and packaged, which must be planted 
within 30 days. Potted roses can wait a year 
to be planted. 

Ingram said roses should be planted in 
an open bed to receive 100 percent sunlight. 

Till the soil with a good soil condi¬ 
tioner and plant about two feet apart. 

If powdery mildew and black spots 
appear on roses, spray every 10 days with 
appropriate fungicides. Fertilize with rose 
food. 
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$25,000 endowments fund 3 new Presidentials 


TJC’s 59th, 60th and 61st Presi¬ 
dential Scholarships, each with an en¬ 
dowment of $25,000, honor Lloyd and 
Seville Nunn, Rilla Jeffrey Squyres 
and Doyle D. Starnes Jr. 

Seville Nunn, who retired in 1984 
from Tyler Independent School District 
as school nurse coordinator, established 
the Nunn Scholarship in memory of her 
husband. She moved to Tyler in 1938 
and worked at Mother Frances Hospital 
and East Texas Medical Center. The 
scholarship is to be awarded for next fall 
with preference for students interested 
in nursing. 

Sons Arthur, Weldon and Robert 
Squyres established the Squyres Presi¬ 
dential to honor their mother who was a 
former TJC trustee. Weldon Squyres, a 
TylerCPA, serves on the planned giving 
advisory council of the TJC Foundation. 

The Starnes Scholarship, endowed 
by a contribution from Caldwell Schools, 
honors Starnes, a Caldwell Zoo consulting 
vet for 25 years. 

The first Starnes Scholarship will be 
awarded next fall to a student interested in 
veterinary science or other agricultural 
fields. Starnes is on the Foundation Board. 

The Board strengthens higher edu¬ 


cation resources available to the College by 
encouraging gifts. 

“We’re grateful to organizations 
like Caldwell Zoo and the commitment 
of people like (Zoo Director) Hayes 
Caldwell,...and Doyle Starnes for their 
interest in the futures of young people,” 
Interim President Dr. William R. Crowe 
said. “Contributions such as this assist 


TJC Foundation Executive Direc¬ 
tor C. C. Baker Jr. is responsible for 
raising money forscholarships. “Knowing 
how important good scholarships are" 
keeps him at his work. Baker said 

“It takes several years to get to know 
people and get them involved in helping the 
school,” he said. ‘That means a lot of time 
on golf courses and other fellowship places 
to develop relationships with potential cli¬ 
ents.” 

His goal is to raise the funding to 
renovate Wise Auditorium, add four more 
presidential scholarships and add 5 to 10 
faculty teaching chair awards. The 61 
Presidentials represent total endowments of 
$ 1425,000 with the Fbundatioa 

Baker, a former Tyler area high 
schoolprindpal.has beenraisingmoneyfor 


the College in its efforts to provide aca¬ 
demic opportunities for the very brightest 
college students.” 

Presidential scholarships go to in¬ 
coming freshmen who demonstrate aca¬ 
demic excellence, leadership in extracur¬ 
ricular high school and community ac¬ 
tivities and rank in the top 10 percent of 
their graduating classes. 


TJC for llyears. 

“It sounds awful to say, but I have to 
alwayshavesomeone in the pipeline—know 
who you’re working with today to get a gift 
for tomorrow,” Baker said. Doing a lot of 
charity work is essential to his job, he said. 
“Visability is a big part of creating and 
developing relationships.” 

“All good leaders have to be out in the 
community,” he said. Baker is deeply in¬ 
volved withPATH.whichoffers emergency 
help to people in need. 

“People donate money for scholar¬ 
ships forvarious reasons,’ ’ he said. Loyalty to 
your school, charity, giving back what was 
given to you, sense of responsibility, tax 
benefits, enticing enrollment in a particular 
field and upholding the memory and inter¬ 
ests of a loved one and their interests are 


The scholarships award $2,000per 
year which students can use for tuition, 
books and supplies, housing or basically 
anything else related to school. Once a 
student wins a presidential, it is renewed 
as long as the student keeps a 3.5 grade 
point average and remains full-time. 
Scholarship applications are available 
from high school counselors. 


among the most popular. 

The ripple effect is also a significant 
reason to contribute. “The more contribu¬ 
tions TJC receives, the better the school 
becomes as we put the money to use,” he 
explained. “The more advanced education 
we can offer, the more interest we generate 
in our school. The more the interest, the 
higher the enrollments.” 

Having a great school in your town 
gets attention, attracts people and boosts 
the economy. It all circles around so the 
money given will usually come back to 
the giver, Baker said. 

“Students who might not otherwise 
to get an education are very grateful to the 
scholarship program,” he said, “They 
become contributors to society and im¬ 
prove the community.” 


$$$$$ Baker hits greens for students $$$$$ 
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Trade Us Your Tired, 
Your Poor, 

Your Used CD's... 


FREE CD* 

WITH TRADE IN 
OF 5 CD'S 


♦Up to $15.99 Everyday Price 

Trade-In CD's Must Be Full Length, 

No Scratches, and In Original 
Jewel Box With All Cover Art. 

Trade Subject to hastings Approval. 


books • music • video 




Southpark Center - Rose Plaza Shopping Center 

____ 4 


It's Never Too Early To Think About Your 



Summer & Fall Housing Needs. 



UNIVERSITY PINES 

APARTMENTS 

Am Exclusive Student Community 


Stop by our office at 3333 Varsity Drive or 
call 566-3565 for more information. 
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Student teaches 3-D course 

Willie Killian gives new meaning to the term student teacher. A 21-year- 
old TJC sophomore, he is also teaching a continuing education class called 3- 
D Studio. 

This is the type of computer program the movie industry and advertisers 
use to create lifelike three-dimensional images and computer generated anima¬ 
tions. 

Coca-Cola’s commercials featuring polar bears are a good example of 
what can be done with 3-D Studio, Killian said. 

Shapes are first created in two dimensions, then extruded into three 
dimensions. Objects can be rotated, shrunk, enlarged, twisted and colored solid 
or in patterns. 

Killian first learned to use 3-D Studio for his final project in Computer 
Instructor Ed Cunningham’s Advanced AutoCad class. He enjoyed it so much 
that he decided he would like to teach it, and Cunningham recommended him 
for continuing education. 

The class was set up after the schedules were printed, which happens quite 
often. Staff Technician Jenny Sims said. They used flyers and word-of-mcuth 
to fill the class. 

Students include an inventor, architects, engineers, artists, computer and 
drafting majors, as well as a 15-year-old girl and her father. Cunningham also 
attends the Wednesday night sessions, acting as a facilitator. 

Killian hopes to offer another beginning class and add intermediate and 
advanced classes beginning Wednesday. Each five-week session costs $48. 
For more information call 510-2900. 



Photo by Karin Miller 


FACING THE FUTURE — Sophomore Willie Killian utilizes his knowl¬ 
edge learned in Advanced AutoCad to teach 3-D Studio, a continuing 
education class. Killian hopes to generate enough interest to offer additional 
classes. 


TUTORIAL LABS 


MATH P001 

Mon. 2:15-7 Wed 2:15-6:45 
Tues. 2-8 Thur. 2-5:30 

COMPUTER SCIENCE T-315 

Mon. and Wed. 8-1 and 6-8 
Tues. and Thur. 9-1 and 6-8 
Sun. 1-4 

ACCOUNTING T-106 

Mon.,Wed. and Fri. 1-4 
Tues. and Thur. 2-5 

CHEMISTRY G202 

Mon. 3-5 and Wed. 2:30-4:30 

GENERAL BIOLOGY G-103 

Fri 10-2 


Students, faculty give 
drop policy mixed reviews 


Land on Leans 
Staff Writer 

The drop policy is confusing to 
many students, although it can be 
extremely important. During the first 
eight weeks of classes, an instructor can 
drop a student for too many absences. 
Generally instructors allow no more 
than two weeks of absences before they 
drop someone. 

After mid-term instructors can¬ 
not drop a student for any reason. A 
student who stops attending but forgets 
to drop a class will fail the course. 

Psychology Instructor 
Jeanne Ivy does not notice a large 
difference in attendance after the eighth 
week. Ivy believes no attendance policy 
should be required, but her grading 
system makes attendance a factor. 
Some students take the attendance 
policy the wrong way and use it as a 
protector, she said. 

LeoDavis,EnglishandSuccess Ori¬ 
ented Study instructor, has a entirely 
different set of rules to go by. SOS 
instructors can drop students through 
the twelfth week. After that, the student 
must initiate any drop. SOS instructors 
must follow other rules to deal with 
students in TASP remediation courses. 

Student opinions vary. Sopho¬ 
more Jeff Palmer likes the policy in 


general. Elaine Wrape does not like it 
at all. She believes at college level 
students should be able to attend when 
they want to and initiate their own 
drops. 

Freshman Mistie Pace dislikes the 
drop rule because, she said college stu¬ 
dents are mature enough to come to 
class on their own. 

Sophomore Joe Louis and Fresh¬ 
man Carl Wilson think there should be 
no attendance policy at all. They dis¬ 
like the drop rule. 

Nontraditional Freshman Cathy 
Lewis said, “I do not believe there 
should be a drop policy because of all 
the things that come up during a semes¬ 
ter to cause you to miss”. 

At college level there should be 
no attendance policy. Freshmen Chris 
Williams and Eric Linthicun said. Stu¬ 
dents should be able to make their own 
decisions. 

Nontraditional Freshman Jim 
Cook said he likes the policy and be¬ 
lieves it should be extended for the 
entire semester. 

Most agree that students need to 
understand the policy and know how to 
use it. After eight weeks, they must go 
to the Registrar’s Office and initiate a 
drop. March 10 is the last day for 
instructor-initiated drops. 
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Mideast class to open 

Windows into Middle Eastern life 
will open in Dr. Manouchehr 
Khosrowshahi’s continuing education 
course in April. 

The Middle East: Politics, Cul¬ 
ture and Language began during the 
Gulf War when students and faculty 
expressed interest in learning about this 
region. Government Instructor 
Khosrowshahi lived in Iran for 24 years 
before moving to the United States in 
1978. He created this course and has 
offered it every fall and spring since 
then. Last semester, he taught almost 
100 students. 

“I’m familiar with the Middle 
Eastern culture and it’s easy for me to 
compare and contrast it with the United 
States,” Khosrowshahi said. “Students 
can be enlightened by this.” 

In the five-session lecture and 
discussion course, he will explain Is¬ 
lam, Arab-Israeli conflict, civil wars in 
Lebanon and the Iran-Iraq war. It will 
also cover Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait, 
oil politics, the arms race and U.S. 
foreign policy in the area. 

The class will meet 6 to 7 p.m. 
Tuesdays, April 4 - May 2. Location 
will be announced. Tuition costs $15 
and students can register in the 
Registrar’s Office, White Administra¬ 
tive Services Center or in the Regional 
Training and Development Center dur¬ 
ing regular office hours. Call 
Khosrowshahi at 903-510-2279 for 
more information. 


Series, from pg. l 

public affairs are some of Block’s du¬ 
ties. Block helped develop the CD- 
ROM, “Dangerous Creatures” for 
Microsoft and assisted Home Box Of¬ 
fice in producing the family special 
“Going, Going, Almost Gone.” 

In 1991 and 1992, Block as tech¬ 
nical advisor on education to the 
President’s Council on Environmental 
Quality for the “Environmental Chal¬ 
lenge Awards.” He has been a technical 
adviser to writers and publishers of 
books about endangered wildlife, rain 
forests and giant pandas. 

Block received a B.S. degree in 
environmental studies from Principia 
College and a M.S. degree in natural 
resources from the University of Michi¬ 
gan. He continues a part of the UM 
system School of Natural Resources 
and Environments board of governors. 


BRIEFS 


March 2,1995 



OOPS!-In the Feb. 16 issue, we 
inadvertently ran an incorrect photo 
with the story on a Middle Eastern 
dance course. Pictured here is dancer 
Debra Stevens who will teach the 
course April 16-May 4. We are sorry 
for the mix up, 

UTT on campus 

Admissions counselors for Uni¬ 
versity of Texas at Tyler will be on 
campus March 6,13 and 27 from 9 a.m. 
to 1 p.m. at Rogers. 

Counselors will be giving inter¬ 
ested students information on general 
education requirements, scholarships 
and applications, Sue Hall of UTT ad¬ 
missions, said. 


WE'LL RESERVE 
YOUR COLLEGE 
WHILE YOU SERVE 
IN THE ARMY. 

Under the Army’s Con¬ 
current Admissions 
Program (CONAP), you 
could enlist in the Army and 
also enroll in your choice 
of more than 775 colleges 
and universities, if you meet 
admissions standards. 

You might even start 
to earn credits while you’re 
still in the Army. 

And when you leave, 
you move right into the 
college spot that’s been 
reserved for you — with 
as much as $30,000 earned 
for college expenses if 
you’ve qualified for the 
Montgomery GI Bill Plus 
the Army College Fund. 

Ask your Army 
Recruiter for complete 
information, including a list 
of CONAP schools. 

534-8084 

ARMY. 

BE ALL YOU CAN BE . 9 


Students give blood 

Earlier this week the Stewart 
Blood Center collected 45 units of blood 
on campus in a blood drive. The need 
for A- and O- blood is critical, but the 
Center needs all blood types. Blood 
Center Receptionist Gwen White said. 
Each student donor received a T-shirt. 
This drive was co-sponsored by the 
Shriners, 

The blood will benefit the 
Galveston Shrine Bum hospital. Those 
who missed the drive can donate from 
8 a.m.-6 p.m. at Monday through Fri¬ 
day at theBlood Center at815 S.Baxter. 
It is only about three blocks north of 
Rogers Student Center. 

Nature seeks help 

As citizens realize they live in a 
fragile ever-changing environment, 
conservation and management of natu¬ 
ral resources are becoming top priori¬ 
ties. 

Volunteers can make a difference. 

Last year, through Student Con¬ 
servation Association Inc., more than 
1,100 college students and other adults 
participated in a resource assistant pro¬ 
gram to help make the difference. Vol¬ 
unteers gain professional experience 


through conservation and managing of 
natural resource areas in jobs from the 
snow covered peaks of Alaska to the 
fragile coastline of the Florida Keys. 

Expense-paid opportunities are 
available for summer and fall. Three- 
month resource assistants usually re¬ 
quire one to two weeks of intensive on¬ 
site training, specific to the assigned 
job. First aid and safety training pro¬ 
grams may be included. 

Applicants can choose from posi¬ 
tions with agencies including the Na¬ 
tional Park Service, Bureau of Land 
Management and U.S. Fish and Wild¬ 
life Service. 

Although workers are volunteers, 
they receive travel expenses to and from 
the site, meals and housing. Housing 
ranges from tents to apartments, de¬ 
pending on locale. Volunteers are re¬ 
quired to work 40 hours per week and 
be at least 18 years old. 

Students exploring careers in con¬ 
servation can earn academic credit from 
this work experience. 

For information write to Resource 
Assistant Program, The Student Con¬ 
servation Association, Inc., P.O. Box 
550, Charlestown, N.H. 03603-0550 or 
call (603) 543-1700 or Fax (603) 543 
1828 


HEAR THE VISION 



The Mask of Htldegard voa Biagcn 


A very modem offering of the music of 
Hildegard von Bingen, merging 12th century chant, 
world beat rhythms and electronic soundscapes. 

FROM THE Angel* WHO BROUGHT YOU 

CHANT 


AVAILABLE AT 

♦ 



books • music • video 

Southpark Center • Rose Plaza Shopping Center 
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NOT JUST CHALK 
TALK —Economics 
Instructor Rhey Nolan uses 
cartoons, humor, theatrics 
and storytelling to get his 
points across.Ninety percent 
of quality instruction is 
entertainment, he believes. 


Photo by Karin Miller 
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PRINCIPLES of SOUND RETIREMENT INVESTING 


F or fast relief from the nagging ache of taxes, 
we recommend TIAA-CREF SRAs. SRAs are 
tax-deferred annuities designed to help build 
additional assets — money that can help make the 
difference between living and living well after your 
working years are over. 

Contributions to your SRAs are deducted from 
your salary on a pre-tax basis. That lowers your 
current taxable income, so you start saving on taxes 
right away. What's more, any earnings on your 
SRAs are also tax-deferred until you receive them 
as income. That can make a big difference in how 
painful your tax bill is every year. 


Ensuring the jfiuture 
for those who shape it. ! 


As the nation's largest retirement system, we 
offer a wide range of allocation choices — from 
TIAA's traditional annuity, with its guarantees of 
principal and interest, to the seven diversified 
investment accounts of CREF's variable annuity. 
What's more, our expenses are very low,® which 
means more of your money goes toward improving 
your future financial health. 

To find out more, call our planning specialists at 
1 800 842-2888. We'll send you a complete SRA 
information kit, plus a free slide-calculator that 
shows you how much SRAs can lower your taxes. 

Cali today —it couldn't hurt. 


• Shin Air? c* Poor'.' /n.mnince Rating Analyiii, 1994; Lipper Analytical Service*. Inc.. Lipper-Director.i 'Analytical Data, 1994 (Quarterly). CREF 
certificates are distributed by TIAA-CREF Individual and Institutional Services. Inc. For more complete information, including charges and expenses, 
call I 800-842-2733, ext. 5509 for a CREF prospectus. Read the prospectus carefully before you invest or send money. 
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Teacher’s repertoire 
entertains students 

Karin Miller 
Staff Writer 

Cartoons projected on the screen at the front of 
the room greet students entering Rhey Nolan’s eco¬ 
nomic classes. Sometimes the cartoons relate to 
economics. Sometimes they are just for fun. 

Besides the overhead projector and the tradi¬ 
tional “chalk and talk” method, Nolan uses humor, 
theatrics and storytelling to get his points across. He 
believes that at least 90 percent of quality instruction 
is entertainment. 

“A good teacher can successfully teach any 
subject with the proper training. Delivery of the 
material is the key, and that involves all of the above,” 
he said. “Good instructors are able to take the dry, 
abstract and philosophical course materials and present 
them in a lively manner through the use of humor and 
real-world examples.” 

Nolan said students 
need instructors dedi¬ 
cated to teaching more 
than simple facts to help 
them understand the rel¬ 
evance, impact and ap¬ 
plication of basic con¬ 
cepts. 

While Nolan enjoys 
making his students 
laugh, and rarely loses 
his patience or sense of humor, he has little tolerance 
for sloppiness or apathy in the classroom. If a student 
is tardy, he counts it as an absence. 

“Some students are dedicated to learning, some 
are wasting a golden opportunity,” he said, adding 
that this hasn’t changed in the 19 years he has been 
teaching. 

“Students seem to have been the most motivated 
following traumatic national events such as the Great 
Depression and World War II. The students of the last 
two generations have avoided having to live through 
attitude-altering national crises. I say that knowing 
that I represent one of the generations I am talking 
about,” Nolan said. 

“As awfiil as it sounds, maybe students would 
focus on educational opportunities if they had to cope 
for a period of time with a less comfortable and secure 
environment,” he said. 

Nolan thinks that such a crisis may be at hand, 
because corporate downsizing and job restructuring 
will probably be the norm for at least the next decade. 

If students do become more motivated, Nolan 
thinks TJC faculty are well-equipped to handle the 
demand. He said he was extremely impressed as he 
looked at the faculty at the fall division meeting. 

“The new faculty is highly motivated, highly 
qualified and has been selected with more care than in 
previous years. I am proud they are my colleagues,” he 
said. 


Nolan... has 
little tolerance 
for sloppiness 
or apathy in 
the classroom. 
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Groth happy with team's progress 

After a slow start, the Apache Baseball Team has won four 
of its last five games. During the Apache Spring Tourney last 
month, TJC tallied three wins beating Murray State University 
and Bossier Parish College twice. 

Seven players are hitting over.300, two over .500. James 
Sihor leads the team with ,556 average, collecting five hits inhis 
first nine at-bats; Other players hitting over .300 are: Byron 
Kifiion, Brad Eubank, Stephen Purl, Matt McKinney, Jeff Pool 
and Stephen Redden. 

Apache CoachJon Groth is happy With the team’s progress, 
but said he still has a lot to learn about his team intheir 13 games 
before conference play begins. 

“I’m going to continue to move players around defen¬ 
sively as well as in the batting order, (so) I can see different 
players do different things and make judgements on where 
people play the best," Groth said. 

They will next play Friday at the Bossier Parish Tourna¬ 
ment. Their next home game will begin at 4 p.m. on March 13 
against Connors State College, at Mike Carter Field. Admission 
is free to all students with a valid ID. 

The Apaches won theirtoumamentopenerbeatingBossier 
10-6. Jake Dixon was the winning pitcher. They defeated Murray 
State 5-4 as starting pitcher Wyatt Halliday picked up the win. 
TJC won again over Bossier 11-6 with Rob Kirkland as the 
winning pitcher. 

Four players led in hits. Infielders Brad Eubank and Brian 
Baklik,Catcher StephenRedden and OutfielderMattMcKinney 
eachknocked outfour hits and Baklik and Redden also recorded 
four runs batted in. James Sinor belted a three-run homer to lead 
the Apaches to a one-run victory over Bossier Saturday in the 
Apaches’ most exciting play. 



Photo by Derek Rowan 
YUCK!— Middle school students observe as Dr. Mary Nash from 
the Caldwell Zoo handles a snake as part of Expanding Your 
Horizions. 800 students attended the program held Feb. 18 at TJC. 


Coaches recruit for football season 


Coach Delton Wright and 
his staff spend almost 10 months 
of the year searching for the 
perfect football team. 

Each year the first phase 
of their search starts in Septem¬ 
ber. Coaches concentrate their 
efforts within a 150-mile radius 
of Tyler so they can conduct a 
hands-on recruiting program. 

“This area has a heavy 
concentration of excellent tal¬ 
ent,” Wright said. 

The coaching team stud¬ 
ies the athletes playing at their 
schools and talks with their high 
school coaches and counselors. 
They check over academics of 
players they are considering. 


“Video cameras have 
revolutionized our recruiting 
program,” Wright said. 
Coaches are now able to evalu¬ 
ate more players by watching 
them on screen to further check 
out the motor and athletic skills 
so important in their selection: 
speed, size and agility. 

All TJC athletes receive 
full scholarships to cover hous¬ 
ing, meals, books, tuition and 
fees. 

“The main focus is aca¬ 
demics,” Wright emphasized. 
“The coaches spend time vis¬ 
iting with the player’s families 
and explain to them what TJC 
can do for their kids.” 


“The players come to 
TJC for an overnight trip, get 
to visit classrooms, stay in the 
dorms, eat in the cafeteria, 
check out the football field and 
have a tour of the town. Par¬ 
ents are encouraged to visit 
with their kids and get to know 
the campus and our city,” he 
said. 

All the visiting for foot¬ 
ball occurs in a span of about 
three weeks. Prospective play¬ 
ers are assigned a host player 
during their overnight trip. 

‘This is a 24-hour a day 
job”, Wright said, with a big 
grin. It’s pretty obvious, he 
wouldn’t have it any other way. 


Apaches’ basketball season ends early 


Potentialmaybe the hairiest 
thing a team ever has to deal with. 
Just ask ApacheMen’sBasketball 
Coach Fred Rike. The Apaches 
were picked to finish near the top 
of the Texas Eastern Athletic 
Conference, but histeamendedits 
season this week with a record of 
13 wins and 15 losses and only 8 
and 14 in conference play. 

“We expected more out of 
the team this year, but we are 
surely not disappointed,” Rike 
said. “We’reproudthattheteam 
fought hard through adversity 
and the positive way they fin¬ 
ished the season. 

The first-year coach also 
believes they did not have any 
luck or catch any breaks. Rike 
points out that the team lost seven 
games by no more than three 
points. A few scores could have 


Apache Lady Tamika 
Mims, third in the conference in 
scoring, averages 24.4 points and 
10.6 rebounds a game. She has 
established herself as a strong 
player despite her size. 

‘ People used to tell me I was 
too big to play basketball, but my 
father inspired me to play,” Mims 
said. Mims, or "Noch" as her 
friends call her, was heavily re¬ 
cruited at John Tyler High School 
where she set records in basketball 
and track. 

After considering her op¬ 
tions Mims chose to attend 


helped them finish as good as 
20 and 8 instead of 13 and 15. 

Highlighting the season 
was the outstanding play of 
sophomore guard, Joe New¬ 
ton. Newton lead the team in 
scoring with 20.1 points per 
game, 166 assists and 63 steal s. 
Newton scorched Angelina 
College for 42 points, while 
dishing out 17 assists on 
Feb.22. Apache Assistant Coach 
Kyle Keller called that perfor¬ 
mance the“mostimpressivesingle 
game performance" he had ever 
seea Ironically Newton broke his 
foot in the second overtime of the 
game, which all but ended the 
Apaches’ playoff chances. 

Now that the season is over, 
Rike will shift all of his attention to 
recruiting for next year. They will 
need at least eight or nine new 


Howard Junior College in Big 
Spring, but she got homesick 
and returned to TJC last spring 
to join the Apache Ladies. 

“Athletes should not go to a 
certain college for materialistic 
things, and that’s what Idid,” Mims 
said. An athlete should ignore 
materialistic things when they are 
being recruited. 

‘Tamika is a leader both on 
and off the court which has really 
helped our team,” Ladies Coach 
Lee Am Riley said. 

She will return next season 
and hopes to do even better them 


playersnextyeartomakeupforthe 
team’sdepartingsophomores.Rike 
said he looks forward to doing the 
recruiting so he can fill the void. 


NURSES: 

$ 9,528 

a year 
to train. 

Nurse anesthesia or 
operating room training 
can get you a $9,528 
annual stipend with the 
Army Reserve’s New 
Specialized Training 
Assistance Program 
(STRAP). 

STRAP can also help 
you complete your 
B.S.N. - or earn a mas¬ 
ter’s degree. 

Think about it. 
Then think about us. 
Then call us to STRAP 
yourself in: 


534-8084 


BE ALL YOU CAN BE. 

ARMY RESERVE 


Apache Mims: happy to be home 






















